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SOCIAL WELFARE IS A COOPERATIVE VENTURE 


N THE CREATION of a sound social welfare program, there is no place for free competitive 

enterprise among the three levels of government in this business of conserving and pro- 

moting human welfare. Social welfare is a cooperative venture; it is not a competitive 
race for power. To conserve and to promote human resources, we are in need of partner- 
ship, not partisanship; concern for the right of each, not the dominance of either. 

The Constitution provides that the welfare of all is the common concern—that the common 
good is the only justification for government’s existence. A sound program of social welfare 
points toward this goal of common good. To promote such a program, the three realms of 
government—Federal, state, and local—must cooperate. Dominance on the part of any one 
of the three will result in confusion and unjustified expense to the taxpayer; the promotion of 
human welfare will suffer and the whole social welfare structure will disintegrate. 

Each of the three levels of government—Federal, state and local—has its rightful place in 
a sound, comprehensive program for promoting the common good. Each level must recognize 
its position in the over-all pattern and strive to fulfill its functions. Above all, each realm of 
government must acknowledge the fact that the other two levels have an integral place in 


this program, that each is a part of the whole, and that the total program cannot operate effec- 
tively without the cooperation of all. 





ARTHUR B. RIVERS, Director 
South Carolina State 
Department of Welfare. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE FOREIGN 
OBSERVATION PROGRAM 


by BERNARD W. SCHOLZ 


and technicians, coming to this country for ob- 

servation and study, presents not only an admin- 
istrative challenge to public and private host agencies, 
but, more importantly, raises the question as to what 
are the essential features of our program that foreign 
visitors should be given an opportunity to see and 
examine. Taking the programs of public assistance as 
an example, the following article tries to isolate those 
program features that make visible the impact of 
democratic principles on our methods of administra- 
tion, and thereby, in the foreign observation program, 
may serve to foster a better understanding of our 
philosophy about the role of the citizen and his gov- 
ernment in a democracy. 

American social workers, and particularly those in 
the public welfare field, are confronted with an un- 
precedented and unique opportunity through the 
large number of foreign observers who are visiting 
our agencies under the sponsorship of the United 
Nations, the Department of State, the Department of 
the Army, and various private organizations. They 
are coming from every corner of the globe, from every 
kind of background—from countries where public 
welfare is still in its primitive beginnings, to coun- 
tries where it is far advanced—and from every field 
of specialization. They have seen us work in their 
own countries, under the pennants of UNRRA, 
SINRA, OMGUS, SCAP, HICOG, IRO, ECA, and 
of many other organizations. They come full of curi- 
osity, full of expectations, eager to find out, to see for 
themselves, to observe and to be shown. 


T HE STEADILY increasing number of foreign experts 


Bases oF MutruaL UNDERSTANDING 


ETWEEN THESE Visitors and ourselves, the process 
B of communication may sometimes raise problems 
of varying kinds. Some come from English-speaking 
countries. Some have been visitors to our shores 
before, or studied in England, and speak English with 
great ease and fluency. Others have learned it the 
hard way and have trouble understanding our rapid 
discussions, but read technical material without much 
difficulty. Many of them put us to shame by speaking 
several languages—though not our own. Some were 
chosen because of the importance of their position 
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at home or because of the nature of the specific task 
they are slated to perform, while others were chosen 
for a variety of other reasons. Some have been in 
foreign lands before and handle strange customs and 
an unfamiliar language with sophistication; others 
bring to us nothing more than a disarming smile and 
a great eagerness for information—the rest is up to 
our ingenuity. 

But language is not the only test of our resource- 
fulness. Aside from the fact that some of them may 
have only vague notions or glaring misconceptions 
about this land of ours, almost all of our visitors are 
not yet fully aware of differences in basic concepts 
which no dictionary can translate adequately into the 
terms of another language. They have yet to learn 
that a “visiting teacher” visits but doesn’t teach, that 
a “medical social worker” has no responsibility for 
her clients’ medical care, and that in some agencies 
the difference between “clerical” and “professional” 
staff is a matter of assignment, rather than of academic 
training. 


Our Own DEFINITION 


E HAVE To remind ourselves over and over again 

that we have our own definition of “democracy” 
and of “democratic processes.” Some of our visitors 
will justly feel that theirs is as truly a democratic 
country as ours. We will have to recognize that in 
other countries the channels of compulsion towards 
what is here as well as there recognized as being in 
the interest of the common welfare may take different 
forms. While we believe that compulsion should not 
be applied in times of peace except through the courts, 
other democratic countries may have developed a 
close relationship between police functions and social 
welfare functions. We may be surprised to learn 
of social agencies in countries whose philosophy is 
closely akin to our own, whose powers extend not 
only over children, but also over adults and whole 
families, who may be removed from their homes and 
placed in rehabilitation colonies or similar training 
centers where they will learn to “mend their ways” 
according to the social agency’s directives. Visitors 
from other lands, on the other hand, may be shocked 
to learn that we are willing to pay the price of 
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tolerating slums, unsanitary conditions, and other 
social hazards rather than apply sweeping remedial 
measures that could only be made effective through 
compulsion. 

Among our foreign visitors naturally are many who 
come to us with very definite requests and plans. 
They are the specialists in their fields in their home 
countries; they have studied our methods and 
procedures as far as they could through mere read- 
ing; and they have come to observe specific phases 
of our welfare programs in actual operation. Others 
are younger people, who are coming for an experi- 
ence on a broader basis so that they may help to ex- 
pand existing services or to establish new programs 
in their home countries. The situation is different 
with the large groups of rather short-term visitors 
selected by our government representatives in occupied 
Germany and Japan and sent here largely to learn 
what developments have taken place during the years 
they were cut off from contact with the outside world. 
They may be teachers or social welfare workers, trade- 
unionists or youth leaders, public health nurses or 
churchmen—a wide variety of callings—coming here 
to discover what it is that is so different in what we 
are doing in their specific field, and in the hope that 
they may find an answer that will enable them to 
return home better equipped to initiate or implement 
with their newly gained knowledge a change toward 
improved administration and procedure within their 
own spheres. 


Tue Cutturav SETTING 


HAT MANY OF OUR visitors may not have realized 
W ciearly before their arrival is that they cannot 
comprehend and study our private and public pro- 
grams in a vacuum. These programs have developed 
as they did against the background of a very definite 
cultural pattern, namely our specific type of democ- 
racy. Other democracies may have progressed further 
in certain areas, or may have developed in a different 
direction, but only our specific kind of democracy, 
and its historic development, could have produced 
the specific private and public programs that our visi- 
tors have come to see. Consciously or not, our visitors 
therefore need to comprehend the cultural setting of 
our programs if they are to grasp their essential qual- 
ities and if they are not to be limited to an observa- 
tion of mere methods and procedures. 

Seeing their visit from that perspective, we realize 
that it is something rather elusive they have come to 
see, to understand, to absorb, and to adapt and make 
use of when they get home. It would be easy if we 
could just show them our latest IBM installation, our 


newest KARDEX system, the most up-to-date elec- 
tronic Dictaphone, and that shining letter-folding, 
envelope-stuffing, postage-metering robot. It would be 
easy for public welfare administrators to arouse in 
their visitors admiration for our case records—set up 
so efficiently with information departmentalized by 
filing it on the front or back cover of the manila 
folder, with various colored sheets, and multiple forms 
with carbon snap-outs. We could display short cut 
upon short cut and resource upon resource, and our 
visitors could see in concrete terms our emphasis on 
efficiency, business administration and gadgetry. Un- 
fortunately, they would learn nothing of the philoso- 
phy that motivates public welfare administration in 
our democracy; yet it is this difference in the essen- 
tials between their and our programs they have come 
to discover. 


Wuart Is “Dirrerent”? 


S$ OUR FOREIGN visitors challenge us with that ques- 
A tion, we may discover to our surprise and dismay 
that we have no ready, easy answer. Yes, what is 
“different” about public assistance (to select but one 
single program as an example), the way we administer 
it and the way it is being administered in some other 
countries? 

Is it perhaps a question of “adequacy”? Certainly 
not, because we realize that from the store houses of 
Joseph in Egypt to our own surplus commodity 
distribution schemes, governments have always en- 
deavored to approach “adequacy” of assistance in 
times of general distress. Perhaps to visitors from 
foreign lands the amount of our outlay (two billion 
dollars annually) may seem “typically American” in 
its super-size, but we know that the mere amount of 
of a country’s welfare expenditures does not spell 
democracy. The Nazis with their enormous collec- 
tions and expenditures proved that conclusively. So 
“adequacy” isn’t it. 

Neither can the criterion be “comprehensiveness of 
coverage”, i.e., protection for all citizens against all 
contingencies. Our own social security laws leave out 
of consideration all those who do not fall within the 
narrowly defined assistance categories or who do not 
work in “covered employment.” Obviously, there is 
much room for extension and improvement. Yet, 
whatever the scope of the coverage of a given pro- 
gram, we are confident that its administration can 
be essentially democratic. So “comprehensiveness” 
can not be the answer. 

Going further, we see that it cannot be the “adminis- 
trative pattern” that spells the difference between dem- 
ocratic and undemocratic administration. We have 
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state-administered and locally-administered programs; 
we have independent directors, full-time commissions, 
and part-time administrative lay boards; none of these 
patterns seems to have a monopoly on the democratic 
process. Thus, as we proceed in our search, we are 
inevitably driven to the conclusion that it is the 
“How”, the philosophic base of the programs, that 
makes the essential difference. 


Tue Democratic EssEnTIALS 


S$ WE Look from this perspective at the public assist- 
A ance program established under the Social Se- 
curity Act, which we decided to use as an example, the 
most obvious fact is that there is a clear recognition of 
the right to assistance, a recognition that the right to 
life includes the right to the means of living. It means 
an end of handouts, of the pauper’s dole, and of alms. 
Our system of federally-aided assistance is built on the 
concept that in a democratic society the citizen who 
becomes needy for certain specified reasons is entitled 
to public aid, and that he may call his government to 
account in a hearing when he believes that this right 
is denied him. In a democratic system a free citizen 
remains a free, fully participating member of the com- 
munity, with all his rights intact and all his obligations 
continuing, even if his means of subsistence are fur- 
nished by that community. 

The second point that is obvious to us is the fact that 
the assistance client remains a free agent in his relation- 
ship with the assistance agency. His unabridged right 
to self-direction, within the social limits set for all of 
us by law, means that he freely participates in the 
agency’s administrative processes that he initiated. He, 
and he alone, determines what information he will se- 
cure himself, what information the agency may secure 
for him, and to whom any of this information may be 
given so as to enable the agency either to obtain further 
data to provide additional services or to help him secure 
services from another source. He is free to decline serv- 
ices offered to him, and he is free at any point to termi- 
nate his relationship with the agency and to seek other 
ways of meeting his needs. 

Once his eligibility has been established, and the 
amount of assistance to which he is entitled has been 
determined, he may spend his funds as he may see fit. 
The meagerness of his means will narrowly circum- 
scribe the freedom of his choice, and put his ingenuity 
to the test, but he may choose where he wants to live, 
he may buy whatever he can afford wherever he 
wishes to buy it, he provides his own diet, his own 
clothing, his own household furnishings. He may 
send his children to any school he wishes, belong to 
any church, to any party, vote in any election and 


choose his own associations. He is free to move- 
within the town, within the county, within the state, 
even outside the state as long as he does not give up 
the state residence on which his state-administered as- 
sistance depends. At the same time he accepts the 
same obligations as any other citizen: to provide for 
his family with the funds at his disposal, and to be- 
come a contributing member of the community again 
once his condition makes this possible, or if there is 
work within his ability to perform. He surrenders to 
the assistance agency none of his rights; it, in turn, 
relieves him of none of the obligations he may reason- 
ably be expected to assume. 

Safeguards thrown around public assistance informa- 
tion means that the public assistance recipient has the 
same right to privacy as any other citizen, and is as 
secure in his person as his neighbor. In this privacy 
and security is found the third point of our philosophy 
which lends dignity to our whole program. No agency 
representative will enter the recipient’s home against 
his wish; there will be no search of his home or 
“snooping under beds.” His word, and his signature 
on his application, are as good as any man’s. If he 
violates the trust placed in him, he will have to stand 
trial like any other individual who breaks the law of 
the land. 


Stitt Far From PErrFect 


DMITTEDLY, OuR public welfare policies and pro- 
A cedures have not always reflected our belief in 
democratic principles, and admittedly they are still 
far from perfect. A young, vigorous, and rapidly 
growing country, holding out unlimited natural re- 
sources and boundless opportunities to its pioneering 
citizens, did not think of governmental functions 
serving the general welfare in terms of individual so- 
cial services, including public assistance. Instead, we 
continued to adhere to the concepts inherited with the 
poor laws of Elizabethan England: relief of the pau- 
per was a matter of local responsibility, often punitive 
in philosophy, arbitrary in execution, and frequently 
destructive in its result. It rested on the principle that 
the state had to be protected against the threat inher- 
ent in the presence of desperate, footloose, disease- 
spreading indigents in the community; the rights of 
the individual played little part in the measures taken. 

It was not until depression and drought, mass-un- 
employment and mass-loss of farms and homes forced 
the Federal Government to face these problems that 
the Congress concerned itself with these broad social 
questions. Then, in the first Federally-aided general 
program providing benefits for the individual citizen, 
Congress made certain that his civil rights would re- 
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main intact. No longer will his name appear on lists 
posted on the court house door that mark him as a 
disfranchized pauper. No longer will his name and 
the amount of his assistance appear periodically in the 
home town news, inviting fellow townsmen to keep 
an eye on how he spends his allowance. No longer 
will credit bureaus, politicians, and the police have 
ready access to his record in the agency’s files. No 
longer will the granting of assistance depend on the 
client’s willingness to accept certain agency services, 
nor will he have to bow to the agency’s supervision. 
His dignity is protected like that of any other member 
of the community. 


Hippen “Pricertss INGREDIENT” 


N IDENTIFYING the three democratic principles on 
[ which our system of public assistance administra- 
tion rests (the client’s right to assistance as money or 
service, his right to self-direction, and his right to pri- 
vacy and personal security), we might ask: Is there a 
wide-awake, concious, easily demonstrable recognition 
of these three basic elements? Can we, as workers and 
administrators, point out to our foreign visitors how 
and where the application of these three principles 
manifests itself in our policies and practices? 

The Social Security Act states these concepts in terms 
of the right to an unrestricted money payment, the 
right to safeguards for case information, and the right 
to a fair hearing. But can we show to our foreign ob- 
servers that these provisions in the basic law are to us 
not mere procedural requirements, that we have 
grasped their fundamental significance, that we have 
spelled out their philosophic implications in our man- 
uals, our staff instructions, our informational reports 
to the community? 

Perhaps this is asking too much. Perhaps our case 
is comparable to that of a well-known drug manufac- 
turer who some years ago used to advertise the “price- 
less ingredient” of his product, namely, the integrity 
of its maker, One would have found this “priceless 
ingredient” is no pharmacopoeia, on no prescription, 
on none of his medicine bottles and pill boxes, and yet 
it was there; its presence was presupposed: it was one 
of the most essential components in every compound. 

Maybe the same is true of the basic democratic ele- 
ments in all our policies and procedures; maybe they, 
too, are a “priceless ingredient” whose presence is 
presupposed, that we feel confident is always there, 
that we could not do without. But if that is the case 
we face a difficult task, because more than anything 
else it is this omnipresent, invisible something that our 
foreign visitors should see, so that they may recognize 
it, comprehend its true nature and, proceeding from 


there, gain an understanding of the deeper implications 
of our policies and procedures. 


MAKING THE INvisIBLE IMAGE VISIBLE 


PPARENTLY WE need something like the fluorescent 
A coating that makes a visible picture out of the in- 
visible image the electronic pencil draws on the end of 
a television tube. But such a material is not easy to 
come by in our case. Look through the subject-matter 
catalogue of some of our libraries and realize what an 
amazing scarcity there is of any texts or of any collec- 
tion of documents and case materials on the right to 
assistance, on the hearing process, on the confidenti- 
ality of social service information, or on the principle 
of the unrestricted money payment. Check the curri- 
cula of some of our best schools of social work and see 
what courses you can find that are clearly devoted to 
the democratic principles in social service administra- 
tion. Ask a recently graduated student of some of our 
professional social work schools how many hearings 
he attended as part of his field work. How many hear- 
ing transcripts he read and analyzed. How much he 
was made aware of the implications of his reviewing 
and working with agency case records. How clear a 
grasp he has of the dilemma between the client’s right 
to self-determination and the worker’s (or the com- 
munity’s) urge to influence the client through the 
helping relationship. Check the agenda of any recent 
staff training institute, of any state conference of social 
work, or of the 1949 or 1950 National Conferences of 
Social Work—and see what recognition was given to 
essential democratic principles as they affect social 
service, to the essential differences between American 
social service and that of some other lands, and to the 
“priceless ingredient” for which there must be no sub- 
stitute if we want our way of rendering social service 
to be a true reflection of what we proudly call The 
American Way of Life. 

We are living in dark, confused, and troubled times, 
in which many of our most valued principles and in- 
stitutions are in jeopardy. Through mere neglect, 
through mere lack of watchfulness, we may lose them. 
Perhaps at such a moment the challenge of the foreign 
observation program comes as a much-needed bugle 
call to awaken us and make us conscious of what is 
truly essential in our work. Our foreign visitors have 
not come merely to study our mechanics and our tools 
of trade. Surely, they will be fascinated by our machin- 
ery, our efficiency, the very size of our operation, al- 
though much of what we do may be done more simply 
and more effectively in other countries. But none of 
this is truly essential. What really matters in our pro- 

(Continued on page 207) 











A BROADENING CONCEPT 
OF CHILD WELFARE 


by FRED DELLIQUADRI, Director, Division of Child Welfare and Youth Service 
Wisconsin Department of Public Welfare* 


wrote in the Social Work Year Book that the 

term “child welfare” had in the course of time 
acquired a significance that was so broad and vague 
that it had come to be applied to almost every effort 
in social and community work that was likely to bene- 
fit children. In expressing this point of view Mr. 
Carstens felt that a new term was needed and paid 
tribute to that section of the Social Security Act of 
1935 which defined child welfare services as services 
to the homeless, dependent and neglected children 
and children in danger of becoming delinquent, espe- 
cially in rural areas and areas of special need. He 
probably felt that such a limitation in definition of 
scope was advisable at that time. Writing in 1949 in 
the same publication, Emma Lundberg asserted that 
“increasingly the connotation of the term child wel- 
fare reflects the trend toward emphasis upon inter- 
relationships of all conditions which affect child life, 
and upon consequent need for coordinating forces 
designed to promote the well-being of the whole 
child.” 


N° MORE THAN twelve years ago, C. C. Carstens 


Every AsPEcT 


O THOSE OF us who have been working in the field 
Tae comments have real meaning and signifi- 
cance. We are stretching out and embracing every 
aspect of a child’s life—physical health, social, intel- 
lectual and emotional growth. A portion of the Mid- 
century White House Conference stresses another 
aspect that has an important bearing on the child’s 
development—that is, the spiritual growth. 

This paper makes no attempt to discuss the role of 
the private and public agencies. Two papers discussed 
at the National Conference in Cleveland, Ohio last 
year dealt adequately with this subject. I would sim- 
ply emphasize Mr. Haremski’s point that the answer 
to the role of the public and private agency in the 
field of child welfare depends “upon the individual 





*This paper was delivered at the 1950 National Conference of 
Social Work. 
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community and state, upon the bigness and real ma- 
turity of the leaders who, with vision, must help shape 
the destinies of children.” 


Pustic REsPoNsIBILITY 


Y REMARKS at this time are confined to those con- 

cepts pertaining to public child welfare serv- 
ices. Changes in public welfare development over the 
past two decades have come at a rapid pace. With this 
development has come into focus the concept of pub- 
lic responsibility for the general well-being of the 
people. Although this has been manifested especially 
in meeting the basic economic needs of individuals 
and families, there is a definite, growing feeling that 
public agencies must assume a larger role in meeting 
the social needs of people, it must concern itself with 
the broad range of human problems, many of which 
are those problems which confront children. 

The children’s activities of public welfare have been 
assuming such an increasing importance that the 
American Public Welfare Association in 1947 ap- 
pointed a Children’s Committee as one of its regular 
standing committees. This committee, consisting of 
some eighteen persons from public and private agen- 
cies, undertook among other things, to draft a state- 
ment setting forth the responsibilities of local public 
welfare agencies for providing social services for chil- 
dren. This was done with full recognition of the 
importance of long range planning and in the inter- 
ests of furthering the development of public social 
services to children. It is simply an effort at enumer- 
ating the minimum program which should ultimately 
be available through every public welfare agency. 
These enumerations are not new, they represent a 
surmmation of the opinion expressed by many leaders 
in the public and private welfare fields. 


SoctaL SERVICES 


ociaL servicrs for children should be made avail- 
able in the communities in which they live. They 
should be universally available. The various provi- 
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sions of the Social Security Act of 1935 aided greatly 
in extending social services to children in local com- 
munities, but this is only a token of what is needed 
if we some day are to approach the step England took 
in 1948, when it passed the “Children’s Act.” The lat- 
ter emphasizes giving to every child the maximum op- 
portunity for developing his powers and his person- 
ality for his own happiness and the benefit of society. 
Legislation pending in the 80th Congress can do much 
toward making this goal possible for every child 
whoever he may be and wherever he may live. 


FINANCIAL AssISTANCE 


F WE ARE TO think of child welfare in its broadest 

sense, we must think of the child’s own home, 
his own family. If the home fails because of one or 
several causes, the child becomes a casualty. The first 
consideration in safeguarding family life is financial 
assistance. Whether this assistance comes through the 
assistance program (federal, state and local) or 
through the social insurance programs, it must be in 
sufficiency to meet costs in maintaining the child, 
as well as medical costs. Until benefits from the social 
insurance programs are sufficient to maintain chil- 
dren in their own homes, much stress must be placed 
on Aid to Dependent Children programs and gen- 
eral relief programs in each state, to maintain full 
budgets for family units. The cries of immorality, de- 
sertion and illegitimacy that have been used to attack 
the ADC program can be met headlong with facts 
and information showing the real benefits derived 
from these programs in keeping families together. 
The North Carolina ADC study in 1949 and the 
forthcoming study of the American Public Welfare 
Association pertaining to the same program, will help 
us to know more facts and information that can be of 
great use. Here and there we are hearing about a 
family allowance system which is again aimed at 
aiding families economically. 


Aputt SERVICES 


HERE IS NEED for informational, counseling and 
Tae service for parents and other adults. This is 
of importance in the operation of a public agency in 
order that there will be maximum and wise use made 
of available community and statewide social resources 
for children. 


ProTeEcTIVE SERVICES 


ROTECTIVE services should be extended to chil- 
dren whose home conditions are so far below 
the accepted standards of the community that they 
are abused, neglected or in danger of becoming delin- 


quent. Since this protection should be available to all 
children, it becomes the rightful function of public 
services. Often there seems to be confusion over what 
appear to be inconsistencies between the casework 
concept of self-determination and self-direction of the 
individual and the need for taking authoritative ac- 
tion without the consent of the individual, which may 
affect change that he does not want. When author- 
ity is constructive, there need be no conflict between 
casework and authority. Public agencies have lagged 
in development of this highly essential service in 
maintaining families. Often the result is children be- 
ing placed in unsuitable custodial care. 


Foster Care 


OSTER FAMILY care, including adoptions and insti- 
F tutional care for children in need of such care, 
should be provided in such a way that it meets the 
individual child’s situation. In 1948 approximately 40 
per cent of children being served by the public wel- 
fare departments were in foster home care. Foster 
family care should be made available locally. It is also 
necessary to make special provisions for temporary 
and emergency care. These facilities are needed to 
study the particular needs of children that need foster 
care and also to provide more wholesome facilities 
for children who need detention care. A vigorous 
foster home program with home finders as part of 
the local child welfare staff, can provide a sufficient 
roster of foster homes. King County (Seattle) in Wash- 
ington is an excellent example of what can be done 
in this area. Children in need of institutional care 
should be the concern of local welfare departments, 
although such may not be necessarily available in the 
child’s home community. Some 20 per cent of the 
children served by the public agencies in 1948 were 
living in children’s institutions. There is a changing 
emphasis from general institutional care to the more 
specialized types of group care. 

More attempts should be made to adequately ana- 
lyze the costs of foster care; too often these costs have 
no logical basis for calculation. We are fully aware 
that board rates still fail to compensate foster par- 
ents sufficiently for the costs of maintaining foster 
children. Higher rates must be paid if desirable 
homes are to be found; foster care funds should not 
only be derived from local communities, but aid 
should be received from the state and federal gov- 
ernment. APWA’s 1947 and 1949 Platforms called 
for federal participation in meeting costs of foster 
care to the end that every child that is in need of 
this type of care should receive it. Adoption is rec- 
ognized as one phase of needed services to children 
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away from their own home. It is evident that pri- 
vate agencies cannot meet all the demand for child 
adoption services and an effective public welfare pro- 
gram must equip itself to function in this area. More 
attention should be given to placement of negroes, 
older children, the child in long term placement but 
legally free, and the hard to place child (physical 
or mental handicaps). 


CasEworK SERVICES 


ASEWORK services should be offered to parents and 
U others seeking help for children in their own 
homes or in arranging for immediate and long time 
care for children with special needs, such as children 
born out of wedlock, mentally deficient or physically 
handicapped children and children with special health 
problems. Too often many public agencies have con- 
centrated on the foster care aspects of services to chil- 
dren; whereas the real basic service is to help maintain 
the child in his own home. The ultimate goal should 
be to reach children in their own homes before serious 
trouble develops which may necessitate placement out- 
side the home. Recent figures released by the fed- 
eral government show that 40 per cent of the chil- 
dren served by public agencies in 1948 were living 
with parents or relatives. 

An essential and necessary service to maintaining 
children in their own homes is that of Homemaker 
Service. This service should be supervised by a case 
work agency and the women should be chosen for 
skills and ability to get along with people, to help 
preserve the home where the mother is unable to care 
for her children and home because of being perma- 
nently or temporarily incapacitated. The U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau revealed only seven states had made 
plans for this service in 1949. With regard to the 
unmarried mother, our concern is that proper medi- 
cal, nursing care and case work services be provided. 
Case work services must be available in order for 
the mother to plan for her own and the baby’s future 
without fear. Full utilization should be made of 
the ADC program, foster care homes and properly 


licensed maternity homes. 


INTERSTATE PLACEMENT 


E SHOULD extend services in interstate placement 
Wee children. Children in foster care who pass 
from one state to another need better protection. 
Laws of states vary widely, making relationships dif- 
ficult to plan. A definite step forward was made in 
1948 when many of the midwestern states held a 
series of meetings to draft some basic principles 
toward interstate agreements as to philosophy, poli- 


cies and procedures. Making these effective and pro- 
moting them to other sections of the country will 
make for a better service to children in interstate 
placement. 


Roe oF THE CourT 


OOPERATIVE planning would make available social 
[ services to courts handling cases involving chil- 
dren. The juvenile court can only do its job for 
children and for the community as it has resources 
available to meet the needs of children who come 
before it. It is true that many courts have assumed 
roles beyond their judicial functions. Although this 
might not have been the objective of the founders 
of the juvenile court, it did become necessary for 
the court to develop services and treatment programs 
for children, because such services and facilities were 
either lacking or inadequate. However, since 1935 
there have been major developments in services to 
children through public welfare agencies in all states 
and territories. As these services are strengthened and 
extended within each state, many of the services de- 
veloped by the courts should become a part of the 
public welfare agency’s function. Public agencies 
should aim toward making social studies planning for 
the care of children, placing of children in foster care, 
carrying out treatment plans and developing resources 
for care and treatment. Until these plans are gen- 
erated into action the courts because of necessity, 
will continue to extend services beyond exercising 
judicial and law enforcement functions. 


Youtu SErvIcEs 


URING THE PAST several years there has been a 

growing and intense interest toward the central 
administration of state services for youth. The Amer- 
ican Law Institute, seeing the need for better facili- 
ties and treatment programs for delinquent youth, 
promoted and fostered the Youth Authority concept 
in several states. More states are considering types 
of organizational and administrative patterns to give 
more attention to youth services. A review of the 
states of California, Texas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Massachusetts and Illinois can readily show the va- 
riety of ways in which youth services have been es- 
tablished. None seems to follow a typical pattern. 
In the past years the tendency was to set up inde- 
pendent Youth Commissions or Authorities, however, 
increased recognition is given to establishing these 
services as part of the states’ public welfare programs; 
further recognition is given to the fact that youth 
services and children’s services should be planned 
for together on a broad general front and be admin- 
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istered through the state welfare department. Wis- 
consin has recently, through legislative action, accom- 
plished this very pattern. Proposed amendments to 
H R 6000 on Child Welfare Section, Federal legisla- 
tion authorizing approximately $12,000,000 to be ex- 
pended by the states in juvenile delinquency programs 
administered through the Children’s Bureau, would 
aid materially in setting standards, providing for com- 
petent personnel, and developing programs for treat- 
ment, better probation and parole services. Again, I 
might reiterate that the thinking on both the state 
and national levels is toward planning for both chil- 
dren and youth together. State councils on children 
and youth are functioning in most states; the Na- 
tional Commission on Children in Wartime changed 
its name to the National Commission on Children and 
Youth; and the Children’s Bureau has continued to 
stress both services in its publications and materials 
for study. In Illinois important trend for that state 
is bringing together administratively parole services 
and child welfare services. 


RESEARCH 


HERE Is tremendous need in conducting research 
Te both children and youth services. Not enough 
is known of the emotional and social growth of our 
children. We have lagged far behind in the tech- 
niques, skill and personnel in this vital area. Con- 
structive and effective planning to meet the needs 
of children and youth in the future will depend to 
a large extent on what the states and the federal gov- 
ernment and voluntary agencies do in research. The 
Midcentury White House Conference has focused its 
attention on the mental, emotional and spiritual 
aspects of the growth of a child. The results of this 
conference no doubt will help chart the way for bet- 
ter planning in these areas. It is apparent that money 
and properly trained personnel are the key to this 
vast store of hidden knowledge. Strong support 
should be given to federal legislation and additional 
funds from private sources focusing on research in 
child life, and states should also begin to plan more 
effectively in the research areas. 

These are simply some of the highlights of what 
might be termed the broad concept of child welfare 
services; by no means have all the important areas 
of child welfare been considered. In this brief dis- 
cussion it was impossible to touch on the vital areas 
such as education, recreation, mental health and guid- 
ance services, and health and medical care, that are 
a part of an over-all program of services to children 
and youth. The center of attention has been devoted 
to those areas discussed and enunciated by the Chil- 


dren’s Committee of APWA in the past several years, 
with the addition of youth services and research and 
elaboration of these various points, from my own 
point of view. To achieve this broad concept of serv- 
ices to children and youth will depend on the effec- 
tive partnership of the federal, state and local govern- 
ment, of public and private agencies; depend on an 
effective lay and citizenship participation at the three 
local levels of government; depend on sufficient and 
trained staff; it depends on our forthrightness and 
boldness to support needed legislation on the federal 
and state levels of government, to extend and develop 
program activities and appropriation needed to carry 
these activities into action in all parts of the country. 
Our concern must be every child, every youth. When 
anything less than the best is presented in any indi- 
vidual case in children and youth services, the whole 
community (neighborhood, city, state, federal govern- 
ment) suffers. 





Sanford Bates Decorated 


ANForD Bates, Commissioner of the New Jersey 
State Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
was the recipient of an award from Queen Juliana of 
the Netherlands during the closing sessions of the In- 
ternational Penal and Penitentiary Congress. This 
presentation was made in behalf of Queen Juliana by 
Dr. A. M. Struycken in recognition of Commissioner 
Bates’s efforts at international prison reform. 
Commissioner Bates is president of this Congress 
which met this year at The Hague. The New Jersey 
Commissioner has long been active in modern insti- 
tutional reforms in this country and abroad. 


Life Insurance 


HIs 1s A note, not about a new publication, but 
em an old one that has proved helpful to public 
welfare administrators and staff people. The Hand- 
book for Social Workers which is published by the 
generally. A chapter on “Case Work Factors Influ- 
encing Insurance Adjustment” contains material of 
value to welfare workers. Social agencies may order 
the Handbook from the Bureau without charge. The 
address is 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau of New York 
contains helpful information on life insurance. The 
Bureau, operated jointly by the Metropolitan, Pru- 
dential and John Hancock Companies offers free 
advice on adjustments to policy holders of these com- 
panies. Although the booklet is related to contracts 
with the companies operating the Bureau, it offers 
much information applicable to insurance coverage 
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by BETSIE DE BEER SMITH, Visitor 
Kitsop County Welfare Department, Bremerton, Washington 


UBLIC ASSISTANCE suffers from “jargonitis” as badly 
p as other professions, but its effects are perhaps 

more damaging since they are inflicted on people 
with limited educations and vocabularies. 

The clients of Welfare Agencies are not the only 
ones whose time is wasted and who are confused by 
so-called “official” expressions. The workers are hav- 
ing a bad time too. 


Osscure ENGLISH 


HAT opscurE English is bad English, and preten- 
jie language equally poor, has not yet been ac- 
cepted by writers of instruction manuals and work- 
ers who use them. True to our times, it is a sort of 
chain reaction: obscure instructions from State De- 
partments of Social Security to befuddled workers; 
obscure interviews between befuddled workers and 
uncomprehending clients. 

Is there a Public Assistance worker in the land 
who has not plowed through memos and manuals, 
replowed, and finally, exhausted, turned to her su- 
pervisor for “interpretation”? Here is a gem picked 
at random from one of our recent manual additions: 
“In payment of General Assistance grants, cash is 
used wherever possible. When this is not possible or 
practical and disbursing orders are used, the order 
or orders are written in the total amount for which 
the applicant is eligible for any items, cost of which 
is included in the grant, as requested by him.” I am 
not making this up! What does this sentence stand 
for? I believe, but am not sure: “General Assistance 
is paid in cash, if possible; otherwise in disbursing 
order(s). The client may choose the items and 
amounts for which he wants Disbursing Orders, as 
long as their total does not exceed the entire amount 
for which he is eligible.” 

If the deadwood could be replaced by living lan- 
guage, the over-worked staffs might find some relief 
and refrain from inflicting the jargon on clients. Why 
do we write: a grant in the amount of $25.00, in- 
stead of a grant of $25.00; due to the fact that, instead 
of because; for the month of January, instead of for 
January; in the event that, instead of if; ascertain 
instead of find out, etc. etc.? 
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We will stick to the phrases of the Middle Ages, 
when the man of the house was kicked by his spir- 
ited horse, “Yea, our Sire was kicked by his steed 
yesternoon; and mightily smitten his Lordship was 
too.” 

Let us not forget the client. He might be old, 
have little formal education, a small vocabulary and 
have never heard of Assistance Jargon. Yet, he is 
asked what his resources are; what he anticipates 
doing; if he is incapacitated; what budgetary items 
are being supplied to him, etc. I have heard a worker, 
wrapped tightly in a blanket of phraseology, raise his 
voice in irritation because an applicant did not answer 
the repeated question: “What resources can you an- 
ticipate?” The poor man could not answer; he did 
not know what was meant. The visitor would not 
think of asking his family or friends that question 
in the same outlandish manner. “Do you think you 
will have any income in the future?” he might say. 
Let some scientist investigate why employees are at- 
tacked by Jargonitis Obscurantitis as soon as they 
face people in need. 


“OFFICIALESE” 


HERE ARE Two large groups of clients who have 
j poorest difficulty with “officialese.” One: native- 
born Americans with limited educations and vocabu- 
laries; the other: foreign-born, often of the same edu- 
cational level. Those of us who were educated in a 
foreign language and learned English when adults 
need less imagination than American-born workers to 
know which English words are mastered by non- 
natives, but the skill of using living English can be 
acquired with little trouble. Use clean-shaven lan- 
guage; remove the whiskers! It is as simple as that. 

Unless explained, expressions as standards of as- 
sistance, recertification of grants, ratable reductions, 
mean nothing to clients. They are obscure even to 
well-educated people who do not work in an agency. 
Because jargon is used by staff members with such 
slightly ridiculous aplomb, the client will almost never 
ask for an explanation, since he believes he should 
understand or otherwise be taken for stupid. 

What is true for interviews holds equally for cor- 
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respondence. And here is where the stuffed-shirt vo- 
cabulary really comes into its own. 

The following letter went to a laborer with a fourth 
grade schooling who no longer needed a grant: “We 
are pleased to acknowledge receipt of your notification 
of ... that you have obtained employment. We are 
therefore terminating your General Assistance effec- 
tive . . . and hope that your plans materialize even 
better than you anticipate.” Even if this letter had 
been written to a person with a Ph. D. degree, it 
would still have been jargon. “Thank you for letting 
us know that you have found work. We will dis- 
continue your General Assistance beginning . . . Good 
luck in your new job!” might have made the newly 
employed fellow feel that another human being was 
glad of his good luck. 

I have had visions of jargon writers turning to 
their colleagues and saying: “In consideration of the 
high temperature which prevails in this enclosure 
as of the present date, I would like to call to your 
attention the fact that I consider it advisable to open 
the apparatus commonly called window.” 

Of the above-captioned subject, we wish to state, 

That we acknowledged his letter of recent date. 

His esteemed communication led us to surmise; 

That instantaneous assistance might have been wise. 

But in Manual I, Section VIA we got mired, 

Before Intake could get him, the poor devil expired. 

If we write as we speak, eliminating vulgarities or 
slang, we cannot go wrong, and we won't run the 
risk of jargonizing our clients to death. 


THE CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 201) 





grams goes on in the quietest, least-suspected spots: in 
the intake interview, in the conference between work- 
er and supervisor, in the home visit, in the staff discus- 
sion of a complex case, in the hearing, in the field staff 
conference, and in the meeting of the lay board. In 
dozens of unassuming, inconspicuous places in our 
programs, the democratic process, as we conceive of 
it, is visibly at work, preserving human values, care- 
fully weighing intangibles, deftly protecting the basic 
rights and fundamental liberties of those we serve. 
And this is true not only in public assistance, which 
we chose as an example; it applies to all our public 
and private welfare programs. 

It takes vision and imagination to find these quiet 
places in our programs. It takes skill and ingenuity to 
make these places accessible to our foreign visitors. It 
takes patient care and sensitivity to provide oppor- 
tunity for observation in such a way that we, in the 
very process of demonstration, do not violate those 


very principles whose existence and observance we are 
trying to document. But as we are striving to isolate 
the essential core from mere procedural operation, and 
as we endeavor to make basic values visible and com- 
prehensible, we may find that we ourselves are gain- 
ing in clarity of understanding and depth of insight, 
and that, in attempting to aid the visitors from abroad, 


we have done the greatest service to ourselves. 





Directory Changes 





Alabama (Pages 32-33) 


County 
Clay 
Conecuh 
Jefferson 
Walker 
Washington 


Idaho (Page 75) 


County 
Ada 
Adams 
Bonner 
Idaho 


Indiana (Page 93) 


County 
Jasper 


Louisiana (Pages 110-113) 


Director 
Mrs. Mildred Jenkins Clark 
Mrs. Mamie Taylor 
A. H. McDanal 
Margaret Atkins 
Marilyn George 


Supervisor 
Mrs. Lucille S. Pugh 
Orrill Lewis 
Mrs. Mary M. Cochran 
Mrs. Hazel Curtis Atkins 


Director 
Ardell Welle 


Mr. Charles O. Yost has been appointed Supervisor of Chil- 
dren’s Services, replacing Mr. Alan Keith-Lucas. 


Parish 
East Baton Rouge 
Plaquemines-St. Bernard 
Maryland (Page 120) 


County 
Carroll 


Michigan (Page 135) 


County 
Muskegon 


Minnesota (Page 140) 


County 
Freeborn 


Mississippi (Page 145) 
County 
Panola 


Nebraska (Pages 158-160) 


Iurector 
Mrs. Lula Lee Pitre 
Mrs. Katherine D. Ervin 


Director 
William H. Koelber 


Director 
William B. Lindsay 


Executive Secretary 
Robert T. Weinberger 


Agent 
Mrs. Nannie B. Cathey 


Mr. Stanley Good has been appointed Chief of the Division 
of Child Welfare replacing Miss Dorothy Swisshelm. 


County 
Arthur 
Greeley 
Keith 


Director 
Mrs. Marie Affleck 
Mrs. Edith McDermott 
Mrs. Marie Affleck 


(Continued on page 216) 
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A YOUTH DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


by HAROLD J. MATTHEWS, Director of Institutions, and S. L. BELLAMY, Director 
of Community Service, Texas State Youth Development Council 


ELIEVING IN the supreme importance of proper 
child care in the life of our State and realizing 
that State services to delinquent children in par- 

ticular were not adequate, the 50th State Legislature 
of Texas in 1947 authorized the governor to appoint 
a lay commission to study the problem and to report 
its findings to the succeeding legislature. 

The committee, to be known as the Texas Training 
School Code Commission, was to be composed of 
lay citizens, devoid of political interests and capable 
of making an unbiased and competent report on and 
recommendations for the improvement of the State’s 
Training Schools for juvenile delinquents. The reso- 
lution authorizing the appointment of the Commis- 
sion reflected the growing public and official aware- 
ness that the State Training Schools for juvenile 
delinquents were failing to restore to good citizenship 
too many of the delinquent children committed to 
them and to that extent failing adequately to protect 
society. 


Governor Appoints CoMMISSION 


HE LaTE Governor Beauford H. Jester appointed 
| pate distinguished citizens of Texas to report on 
the program of the State in dealing with children who 
require attention that cannot be furnished by the 
effort and resource of the family. Particularly were 
they charged with evaluating the juvenile training 
institutions, and the result of the supervision and in- 
struction given there. 

The Commission directed its research and study 
to the fundamental needs of the delinquent and the 
child with problems, the experience of other states 
and countries in dealing with the situation, and the 
best thought and suggestions that have been given 
by recognized authorities in the field. 

All agencies of State government which could con- 
ceivably make a contribution to the study were invited 
to participate, and they responded with enthusiasm. 
Distinguished authorities were brought in and gave 
weeks of time and invaluable help to the enterprise. 
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Members of the Commission held frequent meetings, 
inspected existing institutions, and made trips to 
other sections of this country to see at first hand the 
best approved operations. 

As a result of this cooperative effort, the Commis- 
sion produced a most comprehensive and challenging 
report. The Commission reviewed the entire problem 
of youth development in our State and presented a 
plan, not for the creation of expensive new agencies 
but for the mobilization of existing forces of State 
and local government in a comprehensive Youth 
Development Program, emphasizing prevention of 
delinquency, scientific diagnosis and treatment, in 
addition to custodial care. 

The report of the Texas Training School Code 
Commission to the 51st State Legislature in 1949 
resulted in the passage of an Act creating the Texas 
State Youth Development Council, effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1949. This Council was created to provide a 
service, on the State level, for the prevention of juve- 
nile delinquency and for the care of children who 
have been declared delinquent by the courts and 
committed to the State for training and rehabilitation. 


A Governinc CouncIiL 


HE Act provides for a governing council of 14 
| pode soll Six of these members are appointed by 
the governor with the advice and consent of the State 
Senate. In order to secure and utilize related services 
currently available through existing governmental 
agencies, the remaining eight members of the Council 
were to serve in an ex-officio capacity by virtue of 
their position in the State Government. These eight 
members include the Executive Director of the State 
Department of Public Welfare, who is also designated 
in the Act as the Executive-Secretary of the Youth 
Development Council, the Chairman of the State 
Board of Control, the Commissioner of Education, 
the Executive Director of State Hospitals and Special 
Schools, the State Health Officer, the Director of the 
Texas Department of Public Safety, the Executive 
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Secretary of the State Parks Board, and the Chairman 
of the Texas Employment Commission. 

The Council is charged with: the administration 
of the State schools for delinquent children; use of 
facilities and services in other State departments and 
institutions which may help delinquent children or 
the prevention of delinquency; aiding communities, 
courts, probation officers, and social agencies with the 
care of children and the prevention of delinquency 
as a community problem; the collection of statistics 
on delinquency and the dissemination of informa- 
tion about conditions and the best methods of han- 
dling such problems. 

The work roughly divides itself into two parts: 
(1) services to communities, and (2) the care of 
children committeed to the Council by the courts. 

In addition to the Executive-Secretary of the Texas 
State Youth Development Council, who, as mentioned 
above, is the Executive Director of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, the State office staff consists 
of a director of each of these phases of the program, 
with consultants in the field of casework, recreation, 
research and statistics, psychology, institutional man- 
agement, juvenile court and probation work, com- 
munity organization and the fiscal aspects of the 
total program. 


Use or Orner State OFFices 


T Is Not intended that the Council office, as such, 
I should be large but that it should use other State 
government facilities. 

While not actually a part of the State Public Wel- 
fare Department, the Council is closely related to 
that department whose divisions and field personnel 
do much of the studying of conditions, collecting of 
data on individual cases, and helping plan for the 
return of children to their own homes. 

The Community Service Division of the Texas 
Youth Development Council bases its plans and oper- 
ations upon two major premises: First, that if a 
youth becomes a beneficial adult citizen, he is devel- 
oped in a local community; that if by neglect he 
becomes delinquent, the neglect is on the local level; 
that if he is rehabilitated finally, he is reestablished in 
a community; and the recognition that the local 
community is the key to youth development—the 
final responsibility and the opportunity rests with the 
local community. Second, a basic philosophy which 
recognizes each citizen as an individual—regardless 
of race, color, or conditions under which he lives— 
and, as such, is due equal opportunities for complete 
physical, mental, emotional, and spiritual development. 


The thinking and planning behind the creation 
of the Texas Youth Development Council places 
major emphasis upon the strengthening of services 
to all children; objectively, to prevent delinquency. 
Some of the mandates placed by law upon the State 
Council are: 

(a) To carry on a continuing study of the needs 
of all children in the State and seek to focus public 
attention on such major needs. 

(b) To make studies and provide programs and 
information to strengthen the family in meeting its 
responsibility as the fundamental school for integrity 
and for democratic life. 

(c) To inquire into and make recommendations 
to the appropriate agencies, public or private, on any 
matter affecting the care, welfare, or behavior of 
children and youth. 

(d) To develop constructive programs to provide, 
strengthen, and coordinate all essential services to 
all children throughout the State; and to that end 
cooperate with existing agencies and encourage the 
establishment of new agencies, both local and state 
wide, having as their object, service to youth. 

(e) To assist local authorities of any county or 
municipality, when so requested by the governing 
body thereof, in surveying the needs of their youth 
and the extent to which these are not being met, 
and in developing, strengthening, and coordinating 
educational, welfare, health, recreational, and law 
enforcement programs which have as their object 
service to youth. 


Locat REsPonsIBILITY 


© ACCOMPLISH the broad aims of the Council and 
j poeersns carry out the mandates of the Act 
creating it requires that local communities, with the 
support and help of the facilities and services of the 
State Council, assume the major responsibility in the 
study and planning process for children locally. 

The State Council, with its staff of consultants, 
encourages and aids local communities to organize 
local youth development councils to serve as local 
coordinating groups in the planning, development, 
and coordination of welfare, education, health, church 
and recreation activities, as well as other community 
programs having as their object, service to children 
and youth. 

These local Councils, through individual repre- 
sentation, bring together all organizations and groups 
in the communities: the judiciary; law enforcement; 
social agencies, both public and private; health, edu- 
cational, recreational, and church groups; civic and 
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service groups; official boards or councils; and others, 


including representation from youths themselves. 
The representatives combine their knowledge, fa- 
cilities, and personnel to study the needs of all chil- 
dren and youth, to strengthen existing services, and 
to provide other services and programs to more ade- 
quately meet the needs of the community. Such an 
organization is concerned with the child’s total needs 
and development, recognizing that his life is a total 
unity and that he must be served in that manner 


if he is to develop acceptable attitudes and acceptable 
behavior. 


Citizen HEeE.p 


HIs Is ANOTHER example of Democracy in action, 
| tee groups of citizens organize to provide the 
means for cooperative study of community problems 
and needs, for planning and for action. It is citizens 
working together freely and unselfishly with the 
highest motive—service to their children and youth. 

The Texas Youth Development Council has the 
direct responsibility of the care and training of those 
children who have been adjudged delinquent by the 
county juvenile courts and committed to the care of 
the State. Prior to the creation of the Council these 
children were committed directly to one of the State 
Training Schools for delinquent children. Now they 
are committed to the Council, which in turn has the 
authority to place the child wherever it seems best 
for his welfare. As the program develops, the Council 
plans to include other facilities than the State Training 
Schools, such as forestry camps, foster homes and 
smaller units designed for special types of care and 
training. 

In the early stages of its institutional program, the 
Council is concentrating on (1) improving the per- 
sonnel and program of the State Training Schools, 
(2) establishing diagnostic services designed to learn 
how best to serve the children who come to us, and 
(3) inducing courts and probation officers to use 
greater discrimination in making youth commitments 
to the State, to cooperate with the Council and county 
welfare agencies in securing adequate social histories 
and to lend greater assistance in making plans for 
the return of children to their home counties. 

Casework services are being provided in each insti- 
tution as rapidly as qualified personnel can be secured. 
Consultation on casework services is provided the 
State institutions for juvenile delinquents through a 
central staff case consultant. A central staff clinical 
psychologist is available to each training school. The 
State recreation consultant is responsible for the 


supervision and coordination of the recreational pro- 
grams at each of the schools. 

The Director of Institutions is currently faced with 
the problems of developing an adequate in-service 
training program; evaluating and establishing efh- 
cient standards of institutional management, recep- 
tion and dismissal procedures, and educational and 
vocational training; as well as improved school facili- 
ties, more adequate provisions for additional home 
produced food, improved dairy herds, and improved 
agricultural methods. 

Generally speaking, the Council is trying to develop 
the schools’ program in such a way as to be a valu- 
able asset in the total picture, not isolated facilities. 

While not the most important phase of the Coun- 
cil’s work, the schools are well known to the public 
and their improvement will do a great deal to enhance 
the future of the Council’s work. 


Destroy “INstTITUTIONAL” CLIMATE 


UCH WORK Is necessary, not only to make the 
M above mentioned improvements, but to over- 
come an old ingrained institutional climate of guilt 
and punishment and a similar public attitude, rather 
than a relaxed atmosphere of diagnosis and treatment. 
This is particularly true of the boys’ schools. The 
girls’ schools have made good progress toward a 
modern program. 

The Council is in the process of developing a 
diagnostic service. Through this service the Council 
hopes to be of direct help to each of the 254 Texas 
counties, especially those sparsely populated ones. It 
hopes to help these counties in giving physical ex- 
aminations, psychological tests (both educational and 
clinical), and compiling family histories to be used 
by the courts and agencies in making plans for 
children who get in trouble or who seem to be 
developing patterns of delinquency. 

The Council feels that this will not only be valuable 
with individual children, but is an excellent educa- 
tional vehicle. It should help the public develop a 
better understanding of the causes of delinquency 
and how best to help individual children. It will 
also give those of us working directly with the prob- 
lem more reliable information about such children. 

An innovation in the establishment of diagnostic 
centers is being considered by the Council. The 
magnitude of the problem is greatly enhanced by the 
vastness of the State. The question: Will a well 
equipped mobile clinic be more advantageous than 
a stationery center? 
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UNDERGRADUATE SOCIAL WORK 
EDUCATION: REDEFINED 


by DOROTHY ZIETZ, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


HE ACADEMIC and professional controversy over the 
T wisdom of offering undergraduate courses having 

social welfare content has been somewhat dis- 
solved in the past several years. This is largely due to 
the fact that, regardless of opposition in some social 
work and educational quarters, numbers of students 
trained at this level have been absorbed by social agen- 
cies into positions which, because of their nature and 
salary scales, do not attract the fully trained worker, 
and indeed do not demand full graduate training. 


Basic QuEsTIONs 


HE CONSIDERATIONS for the universities and colleges 
| ee to have changed in regard to social work 
offerings for the undergraduate student. The basic 
questions now do not center around, Shall these 
courses be given? but are directed more importantly 
to How shall these courses be given? What shall be 
the emphases of the content? What will be the phi- 
losophy of this intermediate training? What skills 
do we hope to develop at this level and what shall be 
the criteria of undergraduate achievement? 

These statements of inquiry have little to do with 
titles of courses as they appear in the university 
catalog, and it makes small difference whether one 
institution offers “Basic Concepts of Social Casework” 
while another calls a similar course “Introduction to 
Social Work”. On this intermediate level the major 
emphases and instructional direction must be toward 
the development of personal social attitudes on the 
part of the student which will enable him to extend 
service and help to people. The instructor with prac- 
tical knowledge in the field of social work and with 
skill in building patterns of student-client identifica- 
tion can help the student to achieve this by teaching 
a course in the history of social work as well as he can 
by a course in casework concepts. Course “content” 
on the undergraduate level is so relatively unimportant 
that one wonders why the profession’s accrediting 
agencies give so much attention to it and why it 
continues, in some places, to be such a source of 
controversy. 

The philosophy of undergraduate training is pre- 
mised on a negation: simply that it is not graduate 
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training. The materials examined in undergraduate 
course offerings do not widen into a broad positive 
discipline, but purport only to achieve an apprecia- 
tion and a very brief preview to a discipline that has 
established itself solidly on a professional base, clearly 
and comprehensively related to the social sciences, 
medicine, law, psychology and other divisional pro- 
fessions. An instructor who has real knowledge of the 
breadth of the field of social welfare can help the 
student to realize fully and understand that he is 
getting only a minimum amount of information and 
that such material is at best meager and basic, rather 
than inclusive and comprehensive. 


SELF-EXAMINATION 


OGETHER WiTH the building of preferential social 
J paccerad necessary in working with deprived and 
emotionally disturbed people, the instructor has as 
one of his major tutorial functions that of obliging 
the undergraduate student to think about himself in 
the helping and sustaining role. This initial step 
in self-examination, as those who have taught stu- 
dents in these courses know, is an important and 
crucial one. The skill in self-analytics, that the student 
develops at this early point, is the potential that he 
will take to his first job and to his graduate study. 
On the undergraduate level this means no more from 
the instructional point of view than presenting ma- 
terial in such a way that the student can use it and 
that he can identify with its implications and under- 
stand it in the kind of subjective way that will enable 
him to evaluate it. The emphases of course content 
and the limitations of course offerings cannot be 
arbitrarily expressed and proscribed in terms of “so 
much information will be given and no more,” or, 
“this is the point at which undergraduate work stops 
and graduate work begins.” Any such planned divi- 
sional is obviously unnecessary, since it is pertinent 
to notice that these emphases and limitations do not 
rest upon course designations but fundamentally upon 
acuity to the individual student’s needs, his values, 
his background and his willingness to accept such 
material as he must, to be ready to examine a pro 
fessional field. Any skills that the young student is 
able to achieve in the field of human relations must, 
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of course, be predicated on his own psychological and 
social level of development. This is true for the 
undergraduate as well as for the graduate student. 
Indeed, the undergraduate school may now act as a 
functionary in screening the students who might 
otherwise have been accepted into graduate schools of 
social work only to find there that they are totally 
unfitted for this kind of orientation. 


MEASUREMENT OF POTENTIALITY 


HERE ARE FEW tools to measure potentiality for suc- 
yf or failure in graduate study. A review of 
such instruments was made at a recent welfare con- 
ference in Ohio where deans of the state’s graduate 
schools talked in terms of requiring such documents 
as academic transcripts, letters of recommendation, 
and other material that would be indicative of per- 
sonality factors such as maturity, stability, leadership 
qualities and other observations that might be gleaned 
from the professor-student relationship. But it is 
axiomatically concluded that we have no assurance 
that the student who emerges cum laude with a most 
substantial academic background has in any way 
demonstrated in his college experience that he can 
relate warmly to another person or that he can reduce 
the course content of Social Problems to its common 
denominator in terms of the wishes, the hopes, and 
the frustrations of people. There is further no assur- 
ance that the active campus leader will be motivated 
to community leadership in terms of interest in people 
with whom he cannot feel a fraternal “consciousness 
of kind.” Further, the undergraduate in the tradi- 
tional arts and science’s courses experiences little class- 
room exposure to the drama of societal deviation and 
pressures of deprivation; he has little opportunity to 
project his thinking into situations which make him 
introspective of his own status and to examine such 
experiential episodes as poverty, economic and edu- 
cational inequality, and patterns of personal and com- 
munity disorganization. 

The writer remembers being quite seriously taken 
to task in a faculty meeting at another institution 
where two senior department members, alarmed at 
the increasing enrollment in the Juvenile Delinquency 
course, implied that they felt this course was being 
taught with great emotional emphasis and that this 
very unhealthy factor was attracting students to the 
course. The professors were in part right, but only 
in that material was presented in such a way that 
students could translate it in terms of their own lives, 
their own parents and homes, their own backgrounds, 
and their own communities. The material proved to 
have a differential of meaningfulness and value to 


each student, and the content was attractive because 
it was made to conform with patterns of reality rather 
than with the calculated objectivity of other sociology 
offerings. 

In all of the controversy over undergraduate social 
work orientation, one important factor needs to be 
soundly stressed. The pertinent issue is the great 
importance of insisting that social work content be 


taught by one who has full graduate training in a 


recognized school of social work and that the instruc- 
tor have some experience in the field of social work. 
The universities and colleges have a responsibility in 
making only fully trained and experienced teachers 
available to students, and the social work profession 
has a right to look askance at the undergraduate 
courses in social casework, for example, that are being 
currently handled in some universities and colleges 
by Sociology people who are not qualified to approach 
the analytics of casework. The very fact that these 
instructors would undertake to direct such course ma- 
terial without professional training and experience is 
apparent indication that they do not understand the 
core concepts of case analyses nor their own respon- 
sibility in becoming involved with the use of profes- 
sional tools with which they are untutored. 


Casework BacKcROUND 


HE TEACHING OF courses in social welfare informa- 
Tew demands experience in working with people 
in a casework situation. It is apparent that the stu- 
dent cannot be adequately directed to achieve knowl- 
edge of the client-worker relationship unless he is 
given a valid and careful understanding of the use 
of himself as his most valuable tool in working with 
people. The dynamics involved in creating a com- 
fortable and relaxed atmosphere in which the worker 
and client share in purposeful communication must, 
by the very nature of its uniqueness, be presented by 
one who has engaged in creating such a set of condi- 
tions. 

On the intermediate level of social welfare training, 
we see the student’s opportunity to examine a profes- 
sional field, to learn the philosophy of social work 
as it is practised in the contemporary community, and 
to gain a preview of the social welfare structure as 
it relates to the totality of society. The student learns, 
too, of the part his own personality will play in his 
success or failure as a social worker and that his effort 
and his interpretation are anchored in a kind of serv- 
ice to people that demands integrity, warmth, and the 
maximum amount of training that he can obtain in 
order to give to the client the fullest measure of pro- 
fessional support. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE LOCAL ADMINISTRATOR 
~~ the Viewpoint of a Som _Atcatutabpaliee 


by J. MILTON PATTERSON, Director 
Maryland State Department of Public Welfare* 


EFORE WE GET to this intriguing and controversial 

B question on what qualifies a local director in 

the eyes of the State Administrator, I propose 

that we look at where he works and what he is sup- 
posed to do. 

Let us take the average size county—exclude the 
big city for a moment. Here is a county of approxi- 
mately 200,000 population. It has all the Main Street 
qualities and characteristics, the usual number of 
churches and industries, homes and farms owned and 
rented. The Kiwanis Club meets every Wednesday 
at noon, the Lions Club Friday night. 

Its citizens are generally solid, hard working and 
law abiding. There is only mild grumbling about 
the tax rate. Local government is well run on the 
conservative side. Its legislators are men of influence 
in the State Capital. 

The unemployment problem in this county is not 
overpowering; it is nagging. The delinquency and 
dependency and sickness rates are not alarming, but 
they are persistent. 

So much for the setting with all its potentiality for 
peace and harmony as between its citizens and its 
public servants and, may I say, with an equally vig- 
orous potentiality for exactly the opposite. 


Tue Drrecror 


ow FoR THE Director. He runs the local public 
N welfare agency with an annual budget of approxi- 
mately $500,000 collected in devious, complex and 
exacting ways from local, state and federal treasuries. 

There is a staff of about twenty-six, with appro- 
priate distribution of skills as among clerical, fiscal 
and professional. They were examined and certified 
by the Civil Service Commission and selected by the 
local board on the Director’s recommendation. 

This office pays assistance grants every month, in 
all categories, to one thousand individuals who the 
Director earnestly trusts are eligible for such grants 
in such amounts as they receive according to the 





*This paper was delivered at the 1950 National Conference of 
Social Work. 


agency standards currently in effect. 

There are one hundred seventy-five children under 
supervision in boarding homes—good homes, he hopes 
—of the proper religious background, and suitable 
to meet the demands of a great variety of different 
childhood needs. 

All the quadrangle drama—one time tragic and one 
time comic—of child, own parent, foster parent and 
the agency, keeps him awake some nights and allows 
him few quiet moments during the day. The task 
of standing in loco parentis is about as exacting 
a job as being a natural parent and not quite as 
rewarding. 


A Variety oF SERVICES 


LONG WITH THESE two major responsibilities of 
Public Assistance and Child Care, he probably 
administers a variety of other services, such as certifi- 
cation for all types of medical care at State expense, 
and investigations at the request of the Juvenile 
Court on delinquency, dependency, adoption. 

He answers a volume of letters from other directors 
and wonders, as he answers them, how his colleagues 
found time to write them. 

He does not wonder at all when he signs his own 
outgoing mail, and it probably will not cross his mind 
while he is at the task of signing, that this matter 
of answering mail is one of his most important chan- 
nels for creating good public relations. 

Because of all this that he must do as he translates 
the public welfare laws into reliable, courteous public 
services for the citizens of his county, he is obliged 
to maintain a neatly balanced set of relationships 
between himself and those who, in various ways, 
share these responsibilities with him. 

To his local board he must concede their proper 
authority, their full responsibility. If they are to be 
satisfied and reasonably proud to be board members, 
he will keep them well informed on the program of 
the agency, the trends, the characteristics of the people 
they serve. 

He will not bore them with too many details, 
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neither will he delete the human quality of the work 
they do by too cut and dried use of statistics. He 
will acquaint them clearly with the issues involved 
in the questions on which they must decide. He will 
weigh with them the effect of their decisions. 

He will influence their decisions, because it is his 
business as their Director to confer and advise, and 
share the experience of himself and his staff that has 
bearing on the problem before them; but he will not 
ask them to rubber stamp his opinion—not if he 
values their contribution and appreciates the influence 
they exert in public affairs. 

He must, in some degree, share with the local public 
officials and the common citizens their concern about 
money, if he is not to be regarded as a spendthrift 
with unreliable senses when it comes to cost. At 
the same time, he must convince them of the values 
purchased by the welfare tax dollar: not only the 
values to the individual recipient who secures through 
this means the basic essentials of food, clothing and 
shelter, but the values accruing to the whole com- 
munity. 


RELATIONSHIP WiTH LecIsLaTors 


E WILL Have little ready-made opportunity for 
H direct and immediate connection with the legis- 
lators from his county in program planning and 
financing. More likely, he will know them and be 
known by them through their interest in the needy 
individual in their voting district. 

A Senator’s opinion of need will undoubtedly differ 
sharply from the Director’s definition of need. In 
some measure that gap between the opinion of the 
one and the definition of the other has to be nar- 
rowed—if the Director is not to be dominated by 
the Senator or the Senator angered by the obstinacy 
of the Director. 

It will tax every ounce of his ingenuity if he is to 
be accepted by his legislators as a man of status oper- 
ating an agency of great importance to the com- 
munity’s well being. He will not achieve that enviable 
position by jumping through the hoops of their 
politically influenced wishes. Neither will he win 
their trust and confidence if, by word or deed, he 
suggests indifference to their point of view because 
he is possessed of motives and methods sometimes 
contrary to their own. 

Now last and by no means least, he has a workable 
relationship to maintain with his State Office, his State 
Administrator. He has it to maintain through all the 
vicissitudes of life in Public Welfare. He has to 
have some capacity to visualize that fine line between 
local autonomy and state authority. He can neither 


abdicate from his rule, nor rule completely. 

He has in some fashion to find a way to make his 
unique contribution to the success of the public wel- 
fare program within the larger and complicated frame- 
work of state law and state rules and regulations of 
which he does not have direct control. 

Let me pause here to say, with great emphasis, that 
the ultimate success of the program is in his hands 
at the local level. If he is to carry his job with any 
degree of mastery, he has to be in some measure a 
man of faith. He will need to have reasonable 
conviction that decisions on public policy made by his 
State Board and his State Administrator have been 
made neither thoughtlessly, nor capriciously. 

While he may feel that, if he had had it to do 
himself, he would have chosen otherwise, he will 
concur with the decisions as made and give them a 
sporting chance to work. He will not waste his 
energies, nor those of his State’s staff, in hopeless 
wrangle over questions he cannot finally settle. 

All this is required of him. All of this and a great 
deal more, from one week’s end to the next, year in 
and year out. Honesty requires me to say here that 
his rewards, tested by sensible standards, are doubtful. 
The salary is too low; the hours are long. When 
things go well nobody will be likely to tell him so, 
and when they go wrong he will hear it from all 
sides with great hue and cry. 

The question before us then is, what qualifications 
shall a State Administrator recommend that the can- 
didate for local director present? 

Traditionally, these qualifications have been defined 
in fairly formal language describing two main areas 
of requirement: education and experience. 

Controversies have resounded on the relative im- 
portance of these two factors. There are those who 
hold with specialized education on the graduate school 
level and claim for it values far superior to anything 
else. Then there are those who say experience is the 
only reliable teacher. They guarantee competence 
through doing that can never be matched. 


No “Ricut FormMvuta” 


OMEWHERE THERE is surely a reliable middle ground, 

but I know of no one who is willing to say that 
he has found exactly the right formula, the faultless 
combination of both. 

Possibly we would all be more inclined to hold with 
education if we knew precisely what we wanted our 
potential directors to be taught, if we eliminated some 
of the risk that he learned the wrong thing. When 
the theory he subscribes to is unrelated to the facts 

(Continued on page 220) 
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A Mid-Century Look 


AT OUR CHILDREN’S SERVICES 


by AILEEN NEELY, Regional Child Welfare Supervisor 
Illinois Department of Public Welfare 


ANGING ON My Office wall is a copy of “The 
H Children’s Charter.” It has been hanging there 

for a long time, and like most familiar things 
has long since been taken for granted. Today, I took 
it down, dusted it off and read it again. 

Two decades have passed since the 3,000 men and 
women of the 1930 White House Conference pledged 
themselves to these aims for the children of America. 
In nineteen broadly but concisely stated points they 
affirmed their belief in “the rights of the child as 
the first rights of citizenship.” They pointed out the 
child’s right to be born to a mother who had made 
full preparation for his birth and his right to live in 
a home which provided physical and financial secur- 
ity, love and understanding. They called attention 
to the child’s right to educational opportunities geared 
to meet his individual needs and to health, safety 
and recreational facilities to keep him well, safe and 
happy. They noted the child’s right to protection 
from exploitation and to understanding guidance 
when he finds himself in conflict with society. They 
affirmed the child’s right to spiritual training and to 
the guarding of his personality as his most precious 
right. 


Goats Not Yet REacHep 


I’ THIS Too much to ask? Most people would not 
think so. Many people would find it hard to be- 
lieve that such just goals have not already been 
achieved. Those of us whose delegated responsibility 
is the welfare of children in rural Southern Illinois 
know that we have made only a beginning toward 
the realization of these aims. 

However, the past twenty years have brought serv- 
ices to our rural child which he never had before. 
Considerable advancement has been made in meeting 
his needs for the basic items of food, clothing and 
shelter. This has been made possible through strength- 
ened general relief programs and through aid to 
dependent children grants, old age and survivors 
insurance payments and unemployment compensa- 
tion payments. State funds available to the dependent 
children of veterans and county funds available, in 


some counties, to dependent wards of county courts 
have added to the economic security of children whose 
own homes are not suitable for their care. 

In the health field, the Division of Services for 
Crippled Children has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the well-being of the rural child. Periodic 
clinics provide facilities for proper care of the medi- 
cally indigent child. The influence of the newly 
established County Health Departments is beginning 
to be felt in those counties where they have been 
established. Assignment to this area of nurses from 
the State Department of Public Health and Preven- 
tion of Blindness have made additional services avail- 
able to the children in the southern part of the state. 
Local Elk’s and Shriner’s Lodges and polio founda- 
tions are financing extensive care for some severely 
handicapped children. 

In the field of special education, the Division of 
Education of Exceptional Children is blazing new 
trails in rural areas in assisting local school systems 
to plan for the suitable education of the child who 
cannot participate profitably in the regular school 
program because of physical, mental, or emotional 
handicaps. 


Rurat Area SERVICE 


HE EXTENSION of the services of the Institute for 

Juvenile Research to include regular clinics in rural 
areas has brought a much needed service to Southern 
Illinois. These diagnostic clinics give psychiatric and 
psychological services to aid in the planning for emo- 
tionally disturbed children. This is the only psy- 
chiatric service available to the children who live in 
this area. Psychological services are also given by 
the Child Guidance Bureau at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. 

The most rapid development in the extension of 
social services has taken place within the last five 
years. The regional office of the Department of 
Public Welfare includes social workers for children 
and some coverage is given in all counties. Three of 
these counties Saline, Jackson and Franklin, have set 
up county child welfare offices in order to give a 
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more complete service to the children of their respec- 
tive counties. The child welfare worker in a rural 
county works with a wide variety of children’s prob- 
lems since the agencies to which children can be re- 
ferred for specialized services are nonexistent. Foster 
home placements, protective services, work with un- 
married mothers, planning for the dull child, the ill 
child, the defective child, the delinquent child and 
casework with the emotionally disturbed child are all 
part of the day’s work. The aid to dependent children 
program is being strengthened by the extension of 
social services being offered children who receive these 
financial grants. 


On.y A BEGINNING 


HESE GAINS ARE impressive and we take pride in 
Tan. At the same time we know that they are 
only beginnings and those who administer these pro- 
grams would be quick to say that they are far from 
the Charter’s goal of providing service for every child, 
wherever he may live. There are still children in 
rural Illinois who are in physical want, either because 
they do not fit into the eligibility requirements for 
assistance or because agency funds are inadequate. 
There are still ill and handicapped children who 
have not been reached by medical care. Special edu- 
cation for the handicapped child can touch only a 
few of those who need it until local machinery for 
its financing and administration can be set up and 
skilled staff secured. There are still children who 
need help with emotional problems and this help 
cannot be given until clinic coverage can be extended. 
Many children still need social services but they can- 
not have them until a sufficient number of trained 
workers are available to meet the tremendous need. 
These existing services form the nucleus around which 
to plan, promote, enlarge and extend the present pro- 
grams to the end that every child may be served in 
accordance with his individual needs. 

Augmenting the existing programs, along the lines 
which we might normally expect, leaves some seri- 
ous gaps. Rural Southern Illinois needs an adoption 
service. It is futile to talk of the importance of good 
adoptive practices when there are no facilities for 
securing a baby through an agency which follows 
these practices. Couples seeking to adopt an infant 
have no choice except to keep alert to possibilities, 
secure whatever child chance brings them, and feel 
fortunate if they get any child at all. There is no 
way to measure the cost of such practices in human 
heartbreak. Several private agencies have made occa- 
sional adoptive placements in this area. The extension 
of their programs to include full-time service would 
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help to meet the problem. If this cannot be done, 
then public agencies must assume the responsibility. 

There is no help for the child who is seriously 
emotionally disturbed. The State Hospital is set up 
to meet the needs of psychotic adults and is not 
equipped to aid in the treatment of children. There 
are no psychiatrists in private practice in Southern 
Illinois and public clinics are diagnostic only. We 
must find a way to provide psychiatric treatment for 
the child who needs it. 

We cannot make intelligent plans for a child we 
do not know, and knowing him means knowing his 
background history, his physical condition, his mental 
capacities, his emotional responses, and his own wishes 
for the future. This takes time and the help of pro- 
fessional people. A temporary shelter with under- 
standing adults is needed so that those responsible 
for the planning for the child may have an oppor- 
tunity to know him well, to formulate workable plans 
for his care, and to prepare him for his new way of 
life. Temporary study homes are badly needed if we 
are to do a creditable job of placing children, pro- 
tecting them from further trauma, and giving them an 
opportunity for maximum development. 

Ten years from now we will be preparing for an- 
other White House Conference, and again, we will 
look behind us before turning toward new goals. 
I hope that we can be proud of what we see in that 
backward glance. 





DIRECTORY CHANGES 


"(Continued from page 207) 
: | Aca 
New Mexico (Page #4) 


County Director 
Catron Mrs. Mary Orr 
McKinley Mrs. Thora P. Hugg 
Sierra Gaspar M. Padilla 
North Carolina (Page 194) 
County Superintendent 
Warren Thelma Dait 


Pennsylvania (Page 223) 


County 
Lycoming 


Executive Director 
Michael Byers 


South Dakota (Page 236) 


County 
Hughes 


Director 
Mrs. Ruth Fulton Patterson 


Wisconsin (Pages 273-278) 


Dr. Leslic Osborn has been appointed Director of the Divi- 
sion of Mental Hygiene. 


County Director 
Columbia John A. Borup 
Jefferson Albert J. Osborn 
Ozaukee Mrs. Mildred S. Runkel 
Washburn Mrs. Lila Durspek 























PERSONNEL EVALUATIONS 


Ebbw County - Connad 
on ae of the P. a) 7 fo P. hte Absiiddance Aegencies 


Edited by MARY OVERHOLT PETERS, District Supervisor, 
Oklahoma Department of Public Welfare 


We: THE AUDIBLE moan and pained look on the 


faces of supervisors when personnel evaluations 

are mentioned? In an effort to discover an 
answer to this question, a dozen county directors were 
chosen at random and asked to tell in a hundred 
words how they actually feel about writing personnel 
evaluations, and why. This is what they say: 


OES EVERYONE dread the day when personnel evalu- 
U ations are due? I certainly do. There was a time 
when I thought I should follow the outline word for 
word—“Is the worker on time?”—“Yes, the worker 
is on time”—and what were the results? The evalua- 
tions sounded like the first grade primer and were 
less informative. 

In seventeen years of writing evaluations, I have 
found the evaluation process is one that goes on from 
day to day and is a weighing of good and bad quali- 
ties of workers. If notes on those little things that 
add up to workers’ attitudes and client-worker rela- 
tionships are jotted down in relation to specific in- 
stances as they occur, the final summing up is much 
easier. 

—Mrs. Florence Sallstrom, Blaine County 


HEN PERSONNEL evaluation ticklers “pop up,” I try 
Wie be ready for them by keeping sufficient notes 
from day-to-day conferences so that I have some pretty 
objective material from which to “evaluate.” This 
helps to give a better picture of the total period cov- 
ered than if I were writing from memory. I find in 
drawing this material together that I am doing some 
fairly intensive self-analysis, too, on my work as su- 
pervisor, for I am responsible for the over-all job in 
the county. I like to think of evaluations as a meas- 
urement of our progress in a continuing process of 
developing skills and techniques in giving service to 
clients and helping people in need. 

—Mrs. Fern K. Hull, Carter County 


CONSIDER personnel evaluations in much the same 
way the caseworker considers the periodic review 
summary on her narrative record; a sort of taking 


stock. Thus, the formal writing of an evaluation be- 
comes not a chore but an opportunity for worker and 
supervisor to consider all areas of progress made and 
to plan jointly for continued growth. Notes from 
individual conferences, minutes of staff meetings, and 
sometimes an evaluation written by the caseworker 
herself are the tools used in writing this summary of 
a process evolving out of day-to-day job performance. 
—Miss Pauline E. Mayer, Pontotoc County 


HE TIME FOR writing personnel evaluations usually 
Tends me with a heavy disinclination to “get at” 
them and a tendency to put them off as long as pos- 
sible. Once begun, they are not hard to do, and 
usually when I assemble the record of accomplishment 
and performance of my staff members, I feel a glow 
of pride in them. Thinking through for the evalua- 
tion makes apparent the progress made by the in- 
dividual worker in such things as greater efficiency, 
better relationships, consideration of others, and in- 
creased understanding of clients’ problems. It also 
makes me realize sometimes that the record of prog- 
ress could have been even better if I had not in some 
respects failed to be as helpful as I might have been. 
So I resolve to be more alert for chances to be help- 
ful. 

I wonder if that is not where the real value of 
writing évaluations lies. 

—Mrs. Ethel Grattan, Nowata County 


ERSONNEL evaluations are just a facet of our job. If 

supervisors establish rapport with workers, begin 
talking of evaluations when they become associated 
with the agency, explain that in reality each writes 
his own from day to day as he continues with us, 
relate this to the total job performance, no more difh- 
culty should be encountered in this area than in any 
other. Taking stock is mandatory for successful op- 
eration, so evaluations are necessary in reviewing 
progress, analyzing successes and failures in relation 
to our activities, so that we may move forward con- 
fidently into a future which is better than the period 
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we are leaving behind us. Fears of both supervisors 


and workers may be dispelled by a common-sense 
approach and basic understanding of the purposes of 
evaluations. 


—Mrs. Frances M. Powell, Latimer County 


VALUATIONS OF progress, as supervisors work 
E through stages of development, is a continuing 
process and an integral part of supervision. At the 
end of a period of development and the beginning of 
a new one, an evaluation conference for analysis of 
past accomplishments and direction for future work 
should be positive, constructive, stimulating, and give 
security. Since scheduled written evaluations every 
six months or every year cannot possibly coincide 
with the end of a particular stage of development, 
this timing may have a tendency to make both eval- 
uative conference and evaluative writing difficult. For 
mechanical reasons, the written evaluation may need 
to coincide with a date on the calendar, but the eval- 
uative conference should be a tool of supervision used 
on an individual basis. 

—Miss Laura McCarty, Beckham County 


RITING PERSONNEL evaluations is one phase of my 

work which I do reluctantly. For this reason, I 
put off writing them as long as possible. I never 
submit evaluations immediately after they are written, 
but hold them for a few days; then I reread them and 
often make some changes. I think this feeling of 
inadequacy on my part stems from a sincere doubt 
that any one person is capable of evaluating another 
objectively. I do think the use of evaluative charts 
or other mechanical devices makes it easier to keep 
the focus on job performance rather than the worker 
as an individual. 

—Mrs. Mildred Hamm, Canadian County 


N THE FirsT evaluation, I include something of the 
| new worker’s background; then show the approach 
to be used in the teaching process. In each successive 
evaluation, I measure my success or failure as a teacher 
in accomplishing the things which I have set forth 
that need to be learned. The writing of an evalua- 
tion for the supervised actually writes an evaluation 
of the supervisor. Could this have some bearing on 
the zest with which we record in glowing terms the 
progress of the worker who is doing well, but are 
very reluctant to write the story of those who fail to 
measure up? 

—Mrs. Gladys Wyatt, Texas County 


VALUATIONS make up a history of the development 
E and capabilities of a worker in his relationship 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


with the agency. The worker’s advancement and the 
agency’s use of him are going to be based on what 
is contained in these chapters of his history, so no 
personal feeling can be permitted to influence them. 

I like to make the client the basis of the evaluation. 
What has happened to him during the time this 
worker has served him? Has he made progress in 
his adjustments to his situation? How does he feel 
about himself, the worker, and the agency? When 
I can answer these questions in terms of a caseload, 
I know what the worker’s evaluation should contain. 

—Mrs. Edna Oskison, Craig County 


ERSONNEL evaluations have never been easy for me. 

To evaluate is but to analyze, which begins with 
one’s self and the workings of the agency in rela- 
tion to the people we serve. 

I can see rather clearly certain standards of per- 
formance for workers, but staff shortages and the 
resulting work pressures make them unattainable and 
I have to accept less than the ideal and be very cau- 
tious that these frustrations and dissatisfactions do 
not color an evaluation of the worker. 


—Mrs. Eppie Burton, LeFlore County 





1930-1950 


This is the 
20th Anniversary of 
APWA 


Make plans now to attend. Take 
part in the discussions of the timely 
topics to be considered at the round- 
tables. Hear speakers of national sig- 
nificance at the general sessions. 
Write promptly to the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago for reserva- 
tions. The dates are November 30th, 
December Ist and 2nd. 
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»* Ol Custom Brings Flow Results 


by GENEVIEVE O’CONNOR, Foster Home Worker 
Lake County Department of Public Welfare, Gary, Indiana 


on a subject by declaring a “week.” Come spring 

when Main Streets look a little scroungy with the 
soot of winter fires and ashes scattered on icy corners 
last February, someone proclaims “Clean-Up Week.” 
One day there appears an item in the local Gazette 
about a man poisoning a dog, and we have “Be Kind 
to Animals Week.” End of summer approaches, the 
markets are gutted with apples, and someone says it’s 
“National Apple Week.” And so it goes. We’re all a 
little bored with it, we make a few jokes about it, but 
at the same time there is no denying we all know 
what week it is. 


I Is AN OLD American custom to focus attention up- 


Foster Parents’ WEEK 


HUS TWO YEARS ago this spring members of the fos- 
ron home division, Lake County Department of 
Public Welfare, began talking among themselves, 
wondering if foster parents did not deserve as much 
recognition as clean streets, household pets, and apples. 
Robert Dault, a reporter from the Gary Post Tribune 
who was present at the time, said, “Why don’t you 
have a ‘Foster Parents’ Week’ in Gary? In fact get 
everyone in on it—cover the whole county.” 

The matter was brought before the placement staff 
and district offices. The Catholic Bureau, also interested 
in foster homes, expressed an interest in participating in 
the project. Representatives of the county newspapers 
contacted thought the idea of Foster Parents’ Week 
had real news possibilities, and the Gary Post Tribune 
assigned Mr. Dault as a special reporter to do the job. 
He went so far as to read welfare manuals, pamphlets 
from the United States Children’s Bureau on good 
child placement practice, and books on the use of 
newspaper publicity by agencies, so that he would 
have an understanding of the thinking and policies 
behind the foster home program. 

Workers in the agencies contacted all the local mer- 
chants who agreed to display posters and pass out 
pamphlet material. Other workers spoke before min- 
isterial associations, interpreting the program and se- 
curing their cooperation in asking the ministers of the 
county to include information on foster parents in 
their sermons during foster home week. Another so- 
cial worker presented the program before a meeting of 
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the library board. The public utilities company do- 
nated the use of its large display window for a special 
foster home display. 


OrFIciAL PROCLAMATION 


HE MOST UNIQUE feature of the campaign did not 
Tabe from the agency, but from the reporter from 
the Gary Post Tribune. He suggested that workers 
should interview the mayors of the county’s seven 
largest cities and ask them to publish an official proc- 
lamation of Foster Parents’ Week. The proclamation 
read: 


Whereas, hundreds of Lake County boys and girls have lost their 
own homes through circumstances beyond their control, and are 
therefore in need of substitute parents, either temporarily or 
permanently, and, 

Whereas, hundreds of Lake County families for the past several 
years have provided loving family care, protection and security 
for these children, and, 

Whereas, it seems especially fitting, with the approach of 
Mother's Day, to pay our respects to foster mothers and fathers, 
and to recognize the outstanding civic service being rendered by 
these persons; 

Therefore, I, _........ Mayor of the city of 
do hereby designate the period from —.....-»>» = sto 
as “Foster Parents’ Weck” in order to give due honor to our 
citizens who are providing Lake County children with child- 
hood’s birthright—a happy home. 


In the meantime, all of the newspapers were pub- 
lishing human interest stories about foster mothers 
and the fine work they were doing and the interesting 
things which had happened to them in their role of 
foster parents. A local artist was inspired to draw an 
appealing picture of a homeless child, awaiting place- 
ment. This picture also appeared in one of the papers, 
accompanied by a series of case histories. Editorials 
praising foster parents appeared in all of the papers. 

Climax of Foster Parents’ Week was the foster par- 
ents’ meeting which had been originated by the staff. 
Parents literally jammed the social room of the local 
YWCA, where the president of the Welfare Board 
and the DPW director gave special recognition to fos- 
ter parents who had had the most children and who 
had been with the agency the longest. Their names 
were printed on the program. A young psychiatrist 
with a flair for public speaking captivated the parents 
with his speech on “The Hidden Parent.” He spoke 
in such a human fashion of the experiences of foster 
parents with the children and the agency that many 
of them, two years later, were still quoting his advice 
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to them, “When you think you have reached the end 
of your rope and you are ready to ask that the child 
be removed, just hang on, hang on, hang on!” 

Foster Parents’ Week proved so successful that 
everyone took it for granted that it would be an an- 
nual affair. This past year, the week was repeated in 
much the same fashion with even more enthusiasm 
and community response. 

In reviewing Foster Parents’ Week, staff members 
have agreed that the project has accomplished the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

(1) It helped interpret the foster home program to 
the community. Newspaper reporters and editors, 
merchants, ministers, city officials, and everyone who 
helped with the project developed an understanding 
of the foster home program and a greater interest and 
sympathy for the Welfare Department work in gen- 
eral. 

(2) It gave recognition to foster parents. Foster 
parents were stimulated and encouraged in their work 
and began to feel that they were an important factor 
in the Department of Public Welfare. 

(3) It aided in the recruitment of new homes. Al- 
though we cannot point with pride to definite statis- 
tics involving new applications, there has been a 
marked swelling in the steady flow of applications. 





LOCAL ADMINISTRATOR 


(Continued from page 214) 


he meets, we really are in trouble. 

At the same time, a man with experience and no 
capacity to translate his experience into a serviceable 
hypothesis that helps him deal with a new set of 
circumstances every twenty-four hours might just 
as well not have had his experience. 

We could make good use of reliably tested criteria 
to help us evaluate experience against the demanding 
requirements of the job of the local administrator. 
Such questions as how recent, how related in content, 
and how progressive in responsibility were his pre- 
vious positions, are important considerations to be 
weighed. How much weight, for instance, can we 
safely give to experience ten years ago? 

This Public Welfare field is changing and moving 
at phenomenal pace. If the would-be Director left 
off any active interest or connection with Public Wel- 
fare responsibility even five years ago, it is conceivable 
that his ideas on how to run a modern program 
will be both dull and outmoded. 

The longer I worry with these questions of qualifi- 
cations, the more I have come to believe that what we 
are looking for we will not find, except by great good 


luck, through any of the current methods of selection. 

Even when we add the examination process to the 
qualifying requirements of education and experience, 
it is doubtful whether we are examining for what 
we want. The examination will require considerable 
refinement if it is really to test for talents and traits. 
Yet that is the crucial test. 

We are looking for people with ingenuity, initiative 
and imagination who can discipline these explosive 
capacities to the practical task of a daily job without 
losing their vision or their perspective. We need 
directors with a well developed capacity for leader- 
ship and a high degree of personal responsibility. 


WELL INTENTIONED and WELL INFORMED 


ROGRESS IN the development of universally sound 
p public welfare programs will be wastefully delayed 
unless we can find a continuing supply of local admin- 
istrators who are men of integrity and not only well 
intentioned, but well informed. These are qualities 
of personality—qualities of heart and mind—and will 
be guaranteed neither by education, nor by experi- 
ence unless we deliberately train for them and earn- 
estly seek them out. 

One of our students of the social sciences has de- 
scribed the type of mind that thrives on situations 
which bristle with tension. He enjoys complexities 
and delights in holding together forces of conflicting 
views until he finds a way to channel their energies 
to the task at hand. We need such men with strong 
nervous systems. 

If ever a job called for ability to postpone final 
judgment, to temper extremes and maintain a level 
head and an open mind, this job of being a local 
directors does. 

The cherished dream of a state administrator is a 
complement of local directors who can handle an- 
noyed legislators adroitly; who can explain the request 
for increased appropriation with the kind of successful 
persuasion that insures their full support at the legis- 
lative session; and who can handle the staff with that 
quality of inspired leadership which promotes them to 
use their full capacity to the end that caseload coverage 
is current and investigations and caluculations so 
nearly accurate that only the perfectionist -on the 
federal reviewing staff risks reporting exceptions. 

It is my firm conviction that that dream will more 
quickly survive the light of day if we acknowledge 
the present inadequacies in our current methods of 
selection, and constantly and searchingly check them 
against our developing understanding of the require- 
ments of the job of the local administrator—the key 
job in this expanding public welfare field. 




















SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 


Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens JUNE 20, 1951 


Program of Advanced Study 
To Prepare for Supervision, 


Teaching and Administration 


JULY 25, 1951, to JULY 23, 1952 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for October 1950 


An Analysis of a Casework Method .....Grace Nicholls 
Stuttering and the Pre-School Child Marjorie M. Ross 
The Children’s Institution and Clinic Treatment 

é ‘ Katherine Blair Bell 
Research Newsnotes 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 
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COPY? 
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1950 
Annual Round 


Table 


Edgewater Beach Hotel 


Chicago, Illinois 


November 30th, December Ist 
and 2nd 
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THE CHILD 
AND HIS WELFARE 


by Hazel Fredericksen, 328pp.,$3.75 


“The wealth of information and help con- 
tained in Mrs. Fredericksen’s splendid book, 
THE CHILD AND HIS WELFARE, is 
much needed and will be gratefully welcomed 
by all persons interested in helping children 
achieve satisfying and useful lives.” 
MOSS TYLER 
Survey Midmonthly 


For social workers who desire a fuller un- 
derstanding of human heredity— 


PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN GENETICS 
by CURT STERN, University of California 


628 pp. 198 illus, Trade Edition $7.50 


W.H. FREEMAN 24= AND COMPANY 
549 Market Street. E B SanFrancisco 5, Calf. 
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RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 


Acency MEmBeErs 


Alamance County Welfare Dept., 
N. C., Gerard Anderson, Supt. 
Carroll County W elfare Board, Westminster, 


Graham, 


Carteret County Dept. of Public Welfare, 
— N. C., Thomas C. McGinnis, 


cutews County Bureau of Social Aid, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Anne L. Ryan, 
Supervisor 

Craven County Welfare Dept., New Bern, 
N. C., Mrs. John D. Whitford, Supt. 

Div. of Public Assistance, Dept. of “—? 
nomic Security, Frankfort, Ky., ; 
Barnes, Commissioner 

Forsyth County Dept. of rane Welfare, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., A. Cline, Supt. 

Greene County Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Sauow Hill, N. C., Rachel Payne Sugg, 
Supt. 

Greenwood County Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Greenwood, S. C., Mrs. Royall P. Pinson, 
Director 

Halifax County Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Halifax, N. C., J. B. Hall, Supt 

Hertford County Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Winton, N. C., John R. Kimball, Supt. 

Lewis County "Welfare Dept., Chehalis, 
Wash., Virgil H. Dawley, Administrator 

McCowell County Dept. “ _Public Welfare, 
Marion, N. C., Mrs. D. N. Lonon, Supt. 

Miller County Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Colquitt, Ga., Mrs. Willie T. Priest, Di- 
rector 

Moore County Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Carthage, N. C., Mrs. Pauline Covington 
Cole, Supt. 

Northampton County Dept. of Public Wel- 
fare, Jackson, N. C., Mrs. J. W. Brown, 
Supt. 

Portsmouth Social Service Bureau, Ports- 
mouth, Va., Mrs. F. R. Lee, Supt. 

Richmond County Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Rockingham, N. C., O. G. Reynolds, Supt. 

Silver Bow County Weligre Board, Butte, 
Mont., Emmett P. O’Brien, Chairman 

Thomas County Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Colby, Kans., Mrs. Marguerite Cleland, 
Director 

Trempealeau County Pension Dept., White- 
hall, Wis., Judge A. L. Twesme, Ad- 
ministrator 

Wayne County Dept. of Public Welfare, 
—. N. C., Mrs. Edith B. Franklin, 


upt 
Yadkin County ey oy of Peas Welfare, 


Yadkinville, N. C., Mrs. A, Banks, 
Supt. 


INDIVIDUAL ee 


Ruth I. Adams, Santa Fe, N. 

Mrs. Emily H. Atzel, Kiskland” ‘Nash. 

Mrs. Fern H. Aument, 
N. Mex. 

Mrs. Christine Baer, Springfield, Mo. 

Mrs. Pansy M. Baker, Bolivar, Mo. 


Albuquerque, 


NEW APWA MEMBERS 


Jean Ballard, Montgomery, Ala. 

Mrs. Ruth H. P. Ballard, Boise, Idaho 

Morris G. Becnel, Ama, La 

Geraldine M. Beery, Santa Fe, N. Mex 

Patricia J. Benson, Blackfoot, Idaho 

John E. Bierschwale, Boerne, Tex. 

Eileen J. Borjesson, Seattle, Wash 

Mathilde Bradford, Alexandria, La 

Elizabeth Bryant, Mohawk, Mich. 

Golda Bryant, Pine Knot, Ky. 

Andres Bustos, Espanola, N. Mex. 

Mrs. Mary C. Butler, Huntsville, Ala 

Rix P. Butler, New York, N. Y 

Verna Mae Butler, Alexandria, La 

Fred Carruth, Alexandria, La. 

Mrs. Rebecca G. Carson, Alexandria, La. 

Mrs. Lavinia M. Casias, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 

Mrs. Frankie H. Cathey, Florence. Ala 

Mrs. Eva H. Cauthorn, Warm Springs, Va 

». Chalmers, Regina, Saskatchewan, 


J. V. Chambers, 
s. Maria M. Davidson, Boise, Idahc 

B. Davis, Elizabeth, W. Va. 
Anne D. Droppleman, Elkins, W. Va 
Mrs. Pans . Duff, Martinsburg, W. Va 
Ruth M. Duffy, Pineville, La. 
Carl F. Dunn, Alamogordo, N. Mex. 
Elmer M. Falk, New York, N. Y. 
Albert M. Ferry, Corrigan, Tex 
Mrs. Rebekah D. Fischer, Upper Darby, Pa 
Sybil Foster, Santa Fe, \. Mex. 
Mrs. Martina B. Franklin, Socorro, N. Mex 
Marjorie Ann Fritschle, Boise, Idaho 
Mrs. Myrtle Lee Fulkerson, Calhoun, Ky. 
Laura Fullerton, Portales, N. Mex. 
Kathryn Fullhart, Des Moines, Ia. 
Lugarda Galligas, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Clara Gargeu, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Margaret Garmon, Burkesville, Ky. 
Mrs. Margaret Gedling, Hardinsburg, Ky. 
Dr. Harry S. Gibboney, Lafayette, Ala. 
Mrs. Eva Gibson, Albany, Ky. 
Evelyn Gill, Alexandria, La. 
Robert Gillespie, Escanaba, Mich. 
Gloria Glenn, Port Arthur, Tex. 
Mrs. Leona C. Glenn, Levelland, Tex. 
Leah E. Gowen, Concord, N. H. 
Jane E. Greene, Birmingham, Ala. 
Georgia Gregory, Somerset, Ky. 
Mrs. Sue E. Gregory, Florence, Ala. 
Betty M. Griffin, Tyler, Tex. 
Mrs. Dorothy Griffith, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Edward G. Grindrod, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Mary Frances Grizzell, McMinnville, Tenn. 
Mrs. Celia S. Gross, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Eleanor Guilford, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
Irwin Guzov, New York, 
J. B. Hall, Halifax, N. C. 
Mrs. Delia B. Hammers, Alexandria, La. 
Mrs. Sallie R. Hammond, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Mrs. Hazel S. Hannen, Lake Charles, La. 
Charlotte Hardin, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Carroll D. Harrison, Huntsville, Ala. 
Lena Heath, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

. Hebbeln, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Richard H. Henderson, Plentywood, Mont. 
Mrs. Gladys Hickey, Columbus, Ga. 


Lafayette, Ala. 


Gladys B. Hill, Blackfoot, Idaho 
Mrs. Nelie S. Hill, re ng N. Mex 
Phyllis Hill, Washingt D.C 
Mrs. Grace H Becuel, Frankfort, Ky 
Irene Hubbard, Pineville, Ky. 
George M. Hudson, Gadsden, Ala. 
Mrs. Thora Phelan Hug, Gallup, N. Mex. 
Jack Hyatt, Tazewell, 2 
Mrs. Cecilia Irvine, B: + Ky 
Homer L. Jacobs, Auburn, Ala. 
Mrs. Simon Jones, Aliceville, Ala. 
Roy Joseph, ( “hicago, : 
Mrs. Lille Mae Kell, Dunlap, Tenn. 
Mrs. Jane Hall Knox, Dothan, Ala. 
Lura Krause, Dakota City, Neb. 
Mrs. LaVerne Krieger, Milwaukee, Wis. 
i J. Lahey, LaPorte, Ind. 
Mrs. Faith Seville Lauer, Taos, N. Mex. 
F< dgar ic Lautzenheiser, Second Mesa, Ariz. 
Vinfield Lowe, Chicago, Ill 
Otto B. Mz abry, Albemarle, N. C 
Donald W. MacKay, Santa Fe, N 
Faye McCandless, San Antonio. 
John M. McCaslin, Frankfort, K3 
Mrs. Mary J. McClabahan, Jackson, 
May I. McCord, Montgomery, Ala 
James McDonnall, Des Moines, Ia. 
Mrs. Vada McGee, Kirbyville, Tex. 
Mrs. Lydia McMillan, Osceola, Mo. 
Mrs. Mary G. Maddux, Huntsville, Ala. 
Mrs. Jimmie S. Mann, Burkesville, Ky. 
Mrs. Nan S. Markham, Crockett, Tex. 
Mrs. Lethean B. Marsh, Butler, Ala. 
Margaret Martin, Boise, Idaho 
Wilsie Martin, Birmingham, Ala. 
Mrs. Julia H. Martinez, Taos, N. Mex. 
Mrs. Winnifred Massey, Clovis, N. Mex. 
Reino E. Matson, Spokane, Wash. 
Mrs. Edward Mayfield, Lynchburg, Va. 
Peter Meci, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Mrs. Bertha D. Melton, Alexandria, La. 
Russell H. Merriman, Lewiston, Idaho 
Mrs. Eva G. Middleton, Munfordville, Ky. 
William L. Mitchell, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Bessie L. Mullikin, Vanceburg, Ky. 
Mrs. Cherry D. Myers, Alexandria, La. 
Mrs. Eleanor Naylor, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Mrs. Mary F. Newkirk, Iron Mountain, 
Mich 
Tohn P. Nichols, Milwaukee, Wis 
Kelly M. Nickell, Winchester, Ky 
Mrs. Ruby P. Nowlin, Tahlequah. Okla. 
Mrs. Trinidad R. Oakeley, Taos, N. Mex. 
Mrs. Lois Oakley, Taos, N. Mex. 
Viola M. Olson, Marquette, Mich. 
Mrs. Ame N. Orlou, Alexandria, La. 
Mrs. Ruth S, Orr, Grundy, Va. 
Alton Owens, Carrollton, Ala. 
Lionides Pacheco, Taos, N. Mex. 
Gus M. Padilla, Hot Springs, N. Mex. 
Mrs. Margaret B. Parks, Birmingham, Ala. 
Sernice Patterson, Mt. Vernon, Wash. 
Mrs. Mary J. Patterson, Sacramento, Calif. 
Miriam J. Payne, Pineville, La 
John T. Petro, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
ge Phillips, Butler, Ala. 
Billie Poe, Beaumont, Tex 
Gertrude J. Porterfield, Vis: alia, Calif. 
fyrtle Preer, Tuskegee, Ala 








